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THE PUEBLO INDIAN CLAN IN FOLK-LORE. 1 

BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS. 

If one were put to it to give the most outstanding single character 
of the complex culture of the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest, one 
would choose, I think, that facility, so notable throughout the tribes, 
for keeping definite cultural patterns in mobile combination, — a 
facility which, from an aesthetic point of view, results in style, and, 
from the standpoint of general culture, in vitality and durability. 
Were the patterns less definite or rigid, mobility of combination would 
mean cultural disintegration. Were there less mobility or elasticity, 
given such an encroaching culture as that of proselyting Spain or of 
the United States, industrializing, and intolerant of social dissimilarity, 
rigidity of pattern would mean cultural downfall and annihilation. 
Moreover, apart from the Conquistadores, Hispanic or of El Norte, 
inter-pueblo penetration of itself might well have led, not of course 
to cultural impermanence, but to cultural monotony. As it is, Pueblo 
Indian culture has succeeded both in adopting the alien and seemingly 
incompatible with but little sacrifice of its own nature or spirit, and in 
preserving heterogeneities from tribe to tribe. 

This character of fixed ideological unit, mobile in practical combina- 
tion, is most clearly expressed in the ceremonial life, a rich embroidery 
of ritual patterns; but the character is also to be seen in another 
aspect of the social organization, in the clan system, — that system of 
social relationship which in native theory is unchanging and unified, 
and in actuality a flux of many currents. 

The native concept of clan solidarity shows perhaps most plainly 
in migration tradition, tradition of a pattern into which the clan 
fits, as well as other social groups, — the curing society, or the dance 
society of rain-bringing supernaturals. Migration after emergence 
from the nether land or water is one of the patterns of Pueblo 
ideology, — the chief formulation, so to speak, of the Pueblo Indian's 
historical sense, or sense of time. And just as the origin and history 
of the curing society or of the kachina are given in terms of emergence 
and migration, so are the origin and history of the clan. 

Clan migration traditions, as far as our records go, are most com- 
prehensive and developed among the Hopi. To Pueblo migration 
tradition there is a twofold version, — the esoteric, which is known 
only to special persons, keepers of the tradition ; and the exoteric, which 
is of general knowledge. The chief distinction between the esoteric 

1 Address of the retiring President at the thirty-second annual meeting of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, held at the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 28. 1920. 
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version and the exoteric appears to be in the greater abundance, 
in the esoteric tradition, of localization details. This distinction 
appears in the Zufii esoteric tradition of kyaklo, of shalako, or of 
sayatasha, compared with the exoteric tradition of the koko and the 
general emergence and migration tradition known as "From the 
beginning talk." The distinction also appears in the Hopi clan migra- 
tion traditions. We may recall Dr. Fewkes's records of the esoteric 
clan traditions recorded by him from clan members, and compare 
these accounts with the following illustrations of the general exoteric 
tradition which I recently recorded on First Mesa, — tradition which 
is paralleled in form with the records of Dr. Voth on Third Mesa. 
As Voth's informant put it, the clan names "were given to people 
while wandering. One would find and see something, perhaps under 
peculiar circumstances, and be called after it." 1 

"All the clans came up from shipaponi and scattered, after saying to one 
another that they would meet again at sihHakwi, Flower Mountain [i.e., 
First Mesa]. ... As the Mustard 2 clan were travelling along a child on 
its mother's back began to cry. The people saw some mustard weeds. 
'That will do to stop the child crying,' they said. They pulled the weeds. 
'These weeds we will have in our clan,' they said. Then they went on and 
they came to an oak tree. They cut a branch and gave it to the crying 
child. 'This tree we will have in our clan,' they said. They went on and 
they met a chaparral cock. 'This bird we will have in our clan,' they said. 
They went on and they met a black bird with white spots on its wings, a 
magpie. 'This bird we will have in our clan,' they said. They went on 
and they met a policeman (!), chakwena. 'Him we will have in our clan,' 
they said. . . . 

"When they came out they went along until they came to a big lake 
(patuba). They said they wanted to have that name for their clan (patki). 
They went on until they saw a cloud (umau) coming up. They said they 
wanted that name for their clan. They went on and the rain (yuyun) fell. 
They said they wanted that name for their clan. They travelled on to a 
cold place where there was a lot of snow (nupa). They said they wanted 
that name for their clan. As they went on there was a fog (pamiisi). 
They got that name for their clan. . . . 

" Pakab nyamo, Reed clan, they got that name as they came out, for they 
climbed out inside the reed (pakab) and they wanted its name. After they 
had started to travel the sun (tawa) came up. They saw the sun for the 
first time, and they wanted to have the sun in their clan. As they travelled 
on they found a big bird, an eagle (kwa). They wanted that name for their 
clan. They travelled on, they found two little boys playing ball (tatashlawa) . 
They stopped and talked to them. They said they had heard about them. 

> "The Traditions of the Hopi" (FM 8 [1905] : 29). 

2 The as nyamo is to be equated in name with the aiyahokwe of Zufii and the ise kano 
of Acoma. (The specimens of the eponymous plant collected in all three places are Sophia 
halictorum Cockerell.) In the East the clan is not represented, as far as I know, except, 
according to Dr. Boas, at Cochiti. Even at Laguna the Acoma name is either not recog- 
nized or misrecognized, ise having been described there as like poison ivy. 
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They were pehufiakwiate. 'Our little brothers, what are you doing?' — 
' Playing ball. Where are you going? ' — 'To sitaWkwi.' — ' We would like 
to go with you. We were waiting here for you, playing ball.' So these 
little boys became their guides (kalehktaka) ." 

A clan migration tradition has been recorded among the Keres of 
Laguna; and there are fragments of clan migration tradition even at 
Zufii, where tribal emergence-migration tradition is to the fore. For 
example, at a place in the tribal migration called hanHiptnkia the 
clans took their names from what they saw at the time, 1 a variant, 
obviously, of the Hopi clan migration incident. And is not the 
choice of the parrot-egg and the crow-egg by different groups in the 
Dogwood clan an analogous variant? 

Since in the native lore all clans came up from shipaponi or shipap\ 2 
it is impossible for the native theorist to say that any clan has origi- 
nated in recent times. All he can say is that a new consolidation or 
distribution may take place; as, for example, when the ky'anakwe or 
the Black Corn people of a conquered town were taken into the Corn 
people of Zufii, 3 or the Tobacco people of Awatobi were combined 
with the Rabbit people of First Mesa; and yet the death-rate of 
clans makes a birth-rate an a priori necessity, although how clans are 
born (i.e., how new name-groups come into existence), we do not know. 
The question is one of the important questions still to be solved by 
the student of social organization in the Southwest. 

The Pueblo sense or concept of clan solidarity is expressed in migra- 
tion tradition; it is also expressed in the association between clan 
and ceremonial. Among the Hopi, the association is made in theory 
through migration tradition. The clan, in its journey, encounters a 
supernatural, who affiliates himself with the travellers, thereby giving 
them his cult or ceremony. As chakwena joined the Mustard clan, 
and the little war-gods the Reed clan, so Badger-Man the doctor joined 
the Badger clan, and masawa of Night and Death and Fire the Coyote 
clan, and Parrot-Man the Kachina clan, and Snake- Woman the Snake 
clan, and pohaha (a Kachina woman) the Tewa Cottonwood clan. 
At Zufii the association between clan and ceremony or ritual is made 
either through what might be called a variant of migration tradition 

1 M. C. Stevenson, "The Zufii Indians" (RBAE 23 [1901-02] : 40). 

* In Zufii tradition it was from here, shipapolima, in the north or northeast, that the 
curing societies came up. The clans came up from a place to the west. The term shipap' 
is used more commonly by the Keres than at Zufii or among the Hopi. The Hopi may 
refer to palabkwabi, a lake to the southwest, as a place of origin. The Tewas of First Mesa 
call the place whence they emerged ch'ewa-di (ch'e, "white;" wa-di, said to be an archaic 
word). It lies to the east or northeast, a lake. Both ch'ewa- di and palabkwabi have been 
recorded as settlements after the emergence; but to me they were also described as the 
places people lived in before they emerged. 

» M. C. Stevenson, RBAE 23 : 44, 45. 
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(i.e., when the supernatural first came to Zuni, he chose, it is said, the 
house of a certain clan to live in) or through the general point of view 
that everybody, supernaturals included, must belong to a clan : hence, 
in the tradition about any supernatural, either he chooses a clan, — 
as the older brother war-god chose the Bear clan, and the younger 
brother, the Deer clan, — or he is assigned to a clan directly or as its 
child, as bitsitsi of the ne'wekwe was, through his father, child of the 
Crane clan. Among the Eastern Keres, the kachina cult is associated 
with the Antelope or Deer clan through a tradition of service rendered 
the kachina through Antelope and Badger. 1 

The outcome of all these different types of traditions is the same, — 
an association is fixed between the ceremony and the clan, or, more 
correctly (and the distinction has significance), between the ceremony 
and a family connection within the clan, the family connection being 
often referred to as if it were the clan as a whole. Failure to make 
this distinction between clan and family connection within the clan, 
we may note incidentally, has been a factor for much of the confusion 
in the record of the relationship between clan and ceremony. 

It is in the "oldest" house of their family connection, or "the 
maternal ancestral house," as Voth calls it, that the mask or the 
other fetiches of the clan ceremony are kept. Now, as long as this 
house has women inmates to look after the fetiches according to the 
more or less distinctive rules for each fetich, the association between 
fetich or ceremony and the family connection goes unbroken. But 
if the women of the house die out or turn Christian (i.e., Protestant, 
which is the same as dying, as far as ceremonial consequences go), 
then the fetich has to be buried, 2 and its ceremony let lapse, 3 unless 
some other family in or out of the clan 4 will undertake the responsi- 

1 E. C. Parsons, "The Antelope Clan in Keresan Custom and Myth" (Man, 17 [1917] : 
190-193). 

1 For Zuni see Stevenson, 45, footnote o. 

3 As mamsrau became extinct on First Mesa when Saliko, its woman chief, became a 
Christian; or as at this moment the Singers' ceremony, and with it the whole wowochim 
ceremony in its extended form, are threatened with extinction because Hani, the aged 
chief of the Singers, has failed to train any nephew as a successor. 

4 Recent history of how the wowochim (in the sense of the special group) ceremony 
or office has been handed down illustrates Hopi method. In 1898 Sufioitiwa, Mustard 
clansman, was wowochim chief, getting the office from his father, the last of the Squash 
clan (J. W. Fewkes, "The New Fire Ceremony at Walpi," American Anthropologist, 
[N.S.], 2 : 123). In 1920 G'awehtima of the Lizard-Snake clan was chief. None of the 
Mustard clan had wanted the office, so Hani, chief of the ceremony of which the wowochim 
group was a part, had called for volunteers. G'awehtima volunteered. Theoretically, 
when there is an office left vacant by the family connection, the oldest member of the 
clan summons the clan; and volunteers according to seniority are called for. On failure 
of clan members to volunteer, so-called "children of the clan," persons whose father 
belongs to the clan, may volunteer. 
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bility of custody. Commonly, outsiders are very reluctant to under- 
take such responsibility; "they do not know the rules;" and it is 
extremely dangerous, in Pueblo opinion, to be in charge of a sacred 
object ignorant in any particular of its cult. Two years ago a Shohmo- 
pavi Sun clansman who had been wowochim chief for six years (the 
term of office in this town is eight years, with the option of resigning) 
gave the office back to the Bear clansman he had received it from. 
There had been disease in the family of the Sun clansman, and his 
daughter had died. His office had brought him no good. At Oraibi 
the Horn Society chief let his ceremony lapse entirely after he fell sick, 
and was persuaded that the ceremony "was too dangerous for him." 

Plainly enough, the ritualistic complexes which are called ceremonies 
are largely dependent upon the lot of the family connection which 
safeguards them. Hence a ceremony may be no more stable than a 
family connection; i.e., it is in a high degree unstable, with only a 
few lives between it and annihilation. But what is a ceremony? 
A complex of ritual patterns so thoroughly distributed in other 
ceremonies that it is probable that no unique piece of ritual could be 
found in any one ceremony, and that any one ceremony could dis- 
appear 1 without any vital loss to the course of ceremonialism. 
Nevertheless, in tradition, a ceremony partakes of immutability: "it 
came up with us," a Zufii historian would say. 

Just as a sense of clan solidarity in time is achieved through the 
tradition that certain ceremonies have always belonged to certain 
clans, having come up with those clans, or, as we would say, been 
introduced by those clans, 2 so the sense of clan solidarity in space 

1 For the disappearance of the yayaatu Society at Oraibi see H. R. Voth, "Brief Mis- 
cellaneous Hopi Papers" (FM n [1921] : 41). 

s The Hopi, too, may refer to the introduction of a ceremony, in alluding to a period of 
time subsequent to the general emergence. For example, five altars or ceremonies — 
Horn (aht), Singers (lataukya), wowochim, mamsrau, and wakol — are said to have been 
brought to Walpi and Mishongnovi from Awatobi by Tapulu, village chief of Awatobi, 
after he had caused his village to be destroyed by the men of Oraibi and Walpi. (He was 
angry with "his children" because they had been intimate with his wife, a common Hopi 
folk-tale incident.) Even here, however, clan continuity is provided for, because the 
altars were said to be passed on to the Awatobi children who were adopted on the First 
and Second Mesas, and who belonged to the clans associated at Awatobi with the respective 
ceremonies. In our discussion of this subject in particular, it became quite plain that 
even more or less immediate history is readily sacrificed to the traditional pattern of events. 
The Snake people had the mamsrau ceremony at Walpi because the Snake people at 
Awatobi had it, and it went to one of the Awatobi Snake girls adopted at Walpi. Now 
it is on record that, before a Snake woman was in charge of mamsrau, the ceremony 
belonged to Squash people. These Squash people became extinct, and the ceremony was 
passed on in some way to Snake people. But only a few years after the affair, the some time 
connection of the Squash people with the ceremony is entirely ignored. The comparative 
fact that at Oraibi the wakol ceremony belonged to the Sand people (H. R. Voth, "The 
Oraibi Oaq61 Ceremony" [FM 6 (1903) : 3]), whereas at Walpi it belongs to the patki 
people, is of course also ignored in First Mesa discussion of the origin of the ceremony. 
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(i.e., from town to town or from tribe to tribe) is achieved by equat- 
ing or identifying the clans in one place with those in another. As 
I once heard a Hotavila man remark of the Hopi of First Mesa, 
"they put everybody [stranger] into a clan to make everybody feel 
at home." 

There has probably always been a considerable amount of inter- 
pueblo visiting and intermarriage, even more in the past, I surmise, 
than to-day, since famines were formerly not uncommon occurrences, 
and a shortage of food in any town always meant an exodus of some 
people to other towns. Now, the clan affiliation of these visitors was 
economically a practical and urgent question. The question was 
soluble as one would expect, only on some familiar ideological basis; 
and that basis was one either of identity of name or of conceptual 
resemblance between two clans of different names. Because the 
lizard or snake is thought of as running on the earth or in the sand, 
between Lizard or Snake clan and Earth or Sand clan there may be 
said to be an affiliation. Since the eagle is at home in the zenith, 
between Eagle clan and Sun clan the suggestion of affiliation may also 
occur. Whether, as at Zufii, there is a Snake clan, or, as at Laguna or 
Mishongnovi, 1 a Snake-Lizard clan whose other name is Earth or 
Sand; whether a single clan is named both Sun and Eagle or both 
Mustard and Chaparral Cock, as on First Mesa, or these names are 
assigned to distinct clans, as at Zuni and Laguna or at Acoma, — • 
whether the one thing happens or the other, is a mere matter of acci- 
dent, of whether, let us speculate, a certain foreign visitor was a man 
or a woman. A man, he would be fitted into the clan conceptually 
related to his own, adding his own clan name to that clan; a woman, 
she would found a new clan, but a clan affiliated with one conceptually 
related. 

Whatever uniformity in the native equating of clans there may be, 
is due to uniformity of mind in finding resemblances; not to any 
knowledge of historical relationship, 2 and certainly not to any con- 

1 H. R. Voth, "Brief Miscellaneous Hopi Papers" (FM n : 142). 

* Were this relationship to exist, likely as not it would pass unrecognized. I am think- 
ing of a possible historical-etymological relationship between the Dogwood (pikchikwe) 
clan of Zuni and the Water(?) (patki) clan of First Mesa. To both clans belongs the office 
of watcher of the sun (pekwin at Zufii; tawa dtaima on First Mesa). Pikchi, a water- 
growing variety of dogwood (svida [cornus] instolonia), is called "water tobacco" (tsils 
hami) at Laguna. There is no Water clan in Zufii. . . . There is a Hopi tradition that 
the patki clan came from Zufiiwards. Now, it is of course not at all impossible that some 
Dogwood persons migrated from Zufii to First Mesa, or some patki persons from First 
Mesa to Zufii; but there is no memory of this affiliation, as far as I can learn, among the 
Hopi. By a Hopi in Zufii the Dogwood clan was equated with the Reed (pakap) clan of 
Hopi (A. L. Kroeber, "Zufii Kin and Clan" [PaAM 18 (1917) : 144]) through, I surmise, 
the emergence myth, which relates that the first people to come up climbed on dogwood 
or on a reed; by Hopi on First Mesa Zuni Dogwood clan is equated with Hopi Kachina 
or Parrot clan. 
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sistent schematization, present or past. Where no conceptual re- 
semblance has been found, the townsman is entirely at a loss. For 
example, no Laguna person I ever questioned knew how to place in a 
Laguna clan the ise or Mustard clan of Acoma. He would not dream 
of classifying it with the Chaparral Cock clan of Laguna, as would, 
no doubt, the Hopi, since Chaparral Cock on First Mesa was, as we 
noted, an eponymous being of the Mustard clan. At some time, I 
infer, some combination was made on First Mesa between the Mustard 
clan and some representative of a Chaparral Cock clan, — a combina- 
tion that never happened to be made at Acoma or at Zufii, where 
the clans are entirely distinct. Again the Dogwood clan of Zufii 
is a puzzle to equate to everybody except a Hopi ; and different Hopi 
individuals have, as we have seen, equated it diversely. When I 
found in Zufii two foreigners — one from Isleta, one from Laguna — 
classed in the Dogwood clan, I thought that here at last I could find 
equations between the Dogwood and clans to the east. Not at all. 
Asked what their clan at home was, these persons said they did not 
know. In other words, these two had chosen to belong to the Dog- 
wood clan on coming to Zufii, either because they belonged to a 
clan at home which they found impossible to equate at Zufii, or 
because, a Zufii acquaintance suggested, the Dogwood, the largest 
and most important Zufii clan, attracted the foreigners by its prestige. 
It may be unnecessary to add that information merely of the clan 
nomenclature system from tribe to tribe, or even from town to town 
within the same tribe, is extremely fragmentary in native circles; 
in fact, unpossessed of any but travellers. Not that this ignorance 
affects the dogmatic certainty of an untravelled informant, particu- 
larly a Hopi informant, about clan equations. 

In Pueblo Indian tradition, then, the clan is an original and im- 
mutable unit, its members coming up together from below when the 
world was to be peopled, migrating together, and settling down 
together when the term of migration, the middle place, was reached; 
its association with ceremonial is also original and fixed; and equa- 
tions between clans in different places are made either on identity 
of names or on resemblances seen between the eponymous clan beings. 
In actuality, the clan is a highly unstable group; its association with 
ceremonial is through a family connection which is necessarily pre- 
carious ; and equations between clans of different places are conceptual 
or even fortuitous. 

Scientific theories of migration by clan, of the introduction of 
specific ceremonies by specific clans, and of systematic equation of 
clans are merely a supplement to Pueblo Indian folk-lore. Such 
naive theories are in themselves of interest, and might pass unchal- 
lenged did they not impede insight into the character of Pueblo 
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Indian culture, and inhibit study of the culture as it may contribute 
to the study of cultural change in general, impeding or inhibiting 
much as our own religious or legalistic theories based on the kind of 
history which is folk-lore have impeded insight into our own society 
and inhibited knowledge of the principles of cultural change. 
New York, N.Y. 



